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“LONG TIME AGO.” 


BY M. S. LOVETT. 


jas plainly as the eye of a horse can, the sober enjoyment 
which he experiences in viewing the gambols of his volatile 
|companions? Lo! how he pricks his ears, and now he adven- 
|tures to engage ina peculiarly broken down trot, whisking 
his tail with a soberness of demeanour which might put the 
whole bench of judges to shame: and, now, apparently over- 
come with the intensity of his enjoymeat—he whinnies gaily 
—and resumes his grateful occupation of cropping the luxu- 
riant herbage with half closed eyes, which plainly denote that 
the old steed, is in his way, as great an epicure as Lucullus or 
Apicius. 

It is a sabbath eve. Turn your eyes to yon green knoll, 
which is surmounted by the neat village church, with its 
white belfry, shimmering in the beams of the evening sun. 
The rosy light tinges the head-stones and the lowly tablets 
in yon unassuming city of the dead; gladdens the surrounding 
verdure, and throws its beams athwart yon little stream, 
which winds so tastefully and quietly around the last resting 

bree places of the dead in Christ. It seems a rill of molten silver 
ene nein anete ie etn, in the gay sunset, and as it ripples slowly along, the white 
Long time ago. | pebbles making tiny whirlpools, adds an extremity of rural 
Bright the eyes that looked upon me— | beauty to the scene, which if it equal not in grandeur the lof- 
And fair the brow— tier efforts of nature, carries unto the mind a conviction of 
ag te a nell holy quiet which pervades every feeling, and would almost 
‘fils cause in the believer, the fervent ejaculation,—“Oh! that I 

were a dove that I might fly away and be at rest!” 

Evening service has just concluded. Forth from the ivy 
twined portal whence so recently issued the melodious sound 
of voices, raised in unison together, to the adoration of the 
Most High, the humble worshippers issue. They scatter 
through the lanes and paths whiich lead to their respective 
abodes. Behold yon aged couple slowly tottering along, 
weighed down beneath the hand of time, yet clinging still to- 
gether for support and comfort, against the chilling blasts of 
the world. How lovely such a spectacle! See, how the an- 
cient dame in that neat brown silk dress, of as antique a date as 
the ark apparently; doubtless, the remains of some cherished 
finery—all gorgeous in a plaited cap, which peers forth be- 
neath yon unpretending black bonnet, walks slowly along, 
leaning upon her husband’s arm in conscious dignity, while 
each hat is removed, and many a rustic though kindly salutation 
greets their advancing steps. And the old man too, old Adam 
Hartley—how proud his steps—and with what debonair aspect 
he assists the feeble gait of his partner. Behold his neat home 
| spun garments, refulgent with the splendor of those bright but- 
tons. I do verily believe they are silver. Yes—-they are cer- 
tainly silver—the gift of the squire’s grandfather, when old 
Adam’s step was the firmest in the village; and when he had 
made himself a second Nimrod, among the peasantry, and 
distinguished himself in the eyes of the whole village by his 
unprecedented success in capturing sundry foxes and weasels, 
the pest and disgrace of all the neighbouring henroosts. 

But Adam’s step is now weak and failing—his eye has lost 


Original. 


Where a bright stream sparkling plays, 
And wild flowers grow;— 

Where earth’s beauties met my gaze,—~ 
Long time ago: 

There I spent my morning hours, 
E’er I learned to knew 

Thorns have lurked unseen ’mid flowers, 
Long time ago. 


Oft, that bright stream hurrying fast, 
In murm’ring flow; 

Calls from out the buried past— 
Long time ago— 

Mem’ries fadeless as yon heaven, 
Or things below; 

That to bless my life were given, 
Long time ago. 





Fair the forms that met my vision, 


— ee 


Wo! for cares that filled my bosom; 
Like wint’ry snow 

Chilling life in its young blossom, 
Long time ago. 

Wo! for ills that on me crowded— 
For Life’s beauty, wo!— 

F or its fair sky overclouded 
Long time ago. 


a 


THE VILLAGE CHURCHYARD. 
No. I. 


Original. 
Hro1, 
Beordiy xexgrron 
Tleipag ol ts Savarov, §&c —Pind. Olymp. 
Their humble porch, with honied flowers 
Their curling woodbine’s shade embowers— 
From the small garded’s thymy mound 
Their bees in basy swarms resound. 
Nor fell Disease, before his time, 
Hastes to consume li‘e’s golden prime: 
But, when their temples long have wore 
The silver crown of tresses hoar, 
As studious still, calm peace to keep, 
Beneath the flowery turf they sleep.— Warton. 

“Here it is at last!—my native village once more lies stretch- 
td before me, in the calm glow of the setting sun. There 
we all the well remembered—the long treasured scenes of my 
youth, which, during an absence of more than fifteen years, 
Ihave borne pictured within this bosom. At Jast, all my an- 


ticipations are realized—I return to the land that gave me 








birth. Toil, labor and suffering are all forgotten as that hum- 
tle prospect—that shining brook—those lowly habitations 
greet my eyes.” 

It isa calm summer’s eve. One of those brilliant skies 
Which seems so appropriate to the surrounding scenery, sheds 
tlovely glow over fields, lawns and forest. The light of the 
deseending sun tinges with tremulous ray the green foliage, 


much of its joyous gleam since last I beheld him—it is evi- 


dent that 
Age, with his stealing steps, 
Hath clawed him in his clutch, 


and that, ere long, he will be numbered among the quiet ten- 
ants of that flowery sod. 
Adam Hartley was, at one time, the pride of the village, 





counting marvellous adventures which might have befallen each 
and every one of them in the spirit-stirring chase. Those 
were the merry days of Adam’s existence, and even now, as 
|| you pass the old man’s cottage, you may see him with his 
coat off, hard at work upon his dame’s little garden plot, prop- 
ing up her roses and gilliflowers, or peradventure, delivering 
sage remarks upon the growth and culture of cabbages with 
an air which would have bescemed the great Socrates himself. 
And then at eve, when the labors of the day have closed, and 
the old couple establish themselves at their cottage door; he, 
all joyous in the possession of his pot of ale, and his pipe of 
tobacco, chirping forth such ditties as 
“The goddess Aurora calls aloud for the chase.”? 


or “bright chanticleer proclaims the morn”—is elevated to a 
peculiar degree of self-complacency, while the old dame, erst 
the lady of Rosemeath listens with suavious aspect, and con- 
contented air, as she pursues the avocation of knitting, by the 
aid of a pair of spectales, in cut.and appearance, to the full as 
antiquated as herself. 

But old Adam is in his greatest glory, when, surrounded by 
the village urchins, he recounts his perils, Othello-like, in the 
flood and field. Then his eye becomes animated and his soul 
rejoices, as he describes the marvellous leaps of the sportsmen 
of yore; as how squire Haresbre cleared the devil’s dyke at a 
single leap on his famous charger, Beelzebub: and how old 
sir Tom Killtox, Dick Scapegrace, and many a jolly cavalier, 
who long ere this, have been in at the death, rode over all 
Cumberland and the greater part of Yorkshire in one day, 
while in pursuit of a grey fox; in which chase, if we may 
believe old Adam’s account, he signalized his valor in clearing 
divers fences and enclosures, spite of a seemingly impenetra- 
ble chevauzx de frise of hedge stakes and thorn bushes. Like- 
wise hath he a mighty pair of rippon spurs, which erst ap- 
pertained to the baronet aforesaid, and which possess powers 
of persuasion contained in no other spurs of earthly manufac- 
ture. And as the old man dilates upon these themes, the 
wondering urchings stand agape—with eyes distended, and 
jaws opened to the greatest possible extent, while each and 
every one vies with the rest in lauding the sporting capabili- 
tics of good old Adam Hartley. 

Adam and his wife have lived in that cottage, the gift of 
the good old squire, in recogniton of Adam’s faithful and long 
service in hunt and hall, for more than forty years. They 
have lived together happily all the days of their lives; for the 
old dame considers her spouse a model of intelligence and 
looks up to him as a superior being: while he, on the other 
side, with unshaken constancy, and devoted love, rarely to be 
found in moge refined circles, hath faiffifully kept his vow to 
love—cherish and protect her all the days of his life. And 
now as they totter on together down the hill that leads to their 
last home, they seem drawn closer to each other by the ties 
of that religion which elevates and comforts the heart. 

Adam has one son—a sailor—far away on the ocean in the 
jservice of his country, and a dutiful, affectionate son he has 
always proved himself. Never does he return from his voy- 
age, without bringing whole shoals of curiosities, until the 
cottage is a perfect museum. 

Enormous conch shells—huge rows of teeth, which former- 
|ly appertained unto some mighty monster of the deep; and 











ind kisses the waters with its bright sheen, recalling vividly || and the unconquered champion of its vested rights. The old || last not least, a monstrous stuffed aligator, the terror of all the 


to the classic mind, the glorious description of a sunlit eve, in 
Goethe's great poem, Inthe foreground, each meadow seems 
oicing in the burthen of its golden grain—the cattle feed 
Placidly in the rich pasture, and even yon old pie-bald steed, 
emingly past the bounds of his labors, appears quite as ju- | hunting: when the scarlct coated and buckskin-breeched coun- 
Yenile in his motions as those colts with whom he peaceably try gentlemen spent the day in endeavoring to exterminate the 
Tanges the mead. See! how he enjoys their frolicsome curvet- || unfortunate tribe of Reynard; and the night in drinking mighty 
igs and their irregulous prancings. Does not his eye speak magnums of potent claret from the shining beakers and in re- 








when gamekeeping was not confined to the safe-guard of half 








squire had appointed him his head gamekeeper in those days || reftactory youngsters in the village; and the old lady cherishes 


these tokens with most religious care and listens to the ad- 


a dozen pheasants, against the poachers, or the supervision of || ventures of her darling son with breathless anxiety, when he 
a super-annuated orchard fence. His day was in the era of fox- | 


describes the effects of a storm at sea, or the digestive capabil- 
ities of an west Indian shark. 
And now the old couple turn into yon little lane, ornament- 





ed with sweet-briar and dog roses, and slowly proceed to that 
neat little rustic dwelling, snugly embowered among those 










































































verdant trees. And presently as night dra 


sions manifest themselves among the fowls. And the old man 


and reads aloud to his aged helpmate those words of consola- 
tion and promise which diffuse joy and serenity over the 
minds of these humble Christians. 

Thus docs the existence of these good old people glide 
gradually away; and when the appointed time shall have ar- 
rived, and the angel of death shall summon them to that last 
home, provided and appointed unto all men, they will sink 


their good deeds will live long after their unpretending and 
modest mcrits have been covered beneath the green turf. 
But bless me, we have talked so long of old Adam and his 


next essay shall speak of tombs—of graves—and of epitaphs. 
a. £. 


“GO FORGET ME.” 


Original. 


Go forget me! may earth's pleasures, 
Wreath thy brow with fairest flowers; 
Go! and heaven’s richest treasures, 
Crown with joy thy future hours. 
Go forget me! smile as ever,— 
Thou didst smile ere first we met; 
Join the merry throng—and never 
Know the anguish of regret. 


I have listen’d and believed thee, 
Trusted in thy faithless smile: 

But alas! thou hast deceived me, 
And thy words were only guile. 

Yet, believe thou art forgiven, 
And my latest prayer shall be;— 

Fervently breath'd forth that heaven, 
May forever smile on thee. 

Earth with all its glowing brightness, 
Sheds no gleain of joy for me; 

Other hearts may dance with lightness, 
Mine is now no longer free. 

In this beating breast shall never, 
Pleasure’s gay emotions swell; 

Health, and Hope, tiave fled forever, 
Dreams of happiness—furewell. 


Go forget me! smile as ever— 
Thou didst smile cre first we met; 
Join the merry throng—and never— 
Know the anguish of regret. ° 


TWO ERAS OF LIFE. 


BY W. N. M. 
Original. 


PART FIRST. 


At first one universal shrick there rushed 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a erash 

Of echoing thunder; and then all was hush’d, 

Save the wild wind, and the remorseless dash 

Of billows: but at intervals there gush'd, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shrick—the bubbling ery 

Of some strong swimmer in his aguny.—Don Juan. 


“Ah! Looney O’Tvole, my boy, how is it with you this 
morning after the dreadful night we had of it?” 

“And you may well say that, Phadrig, how is it wid me 
indaad, why sure, and it is as I always am, as full of fun and 
frolic as the day, I first laughed in my mithers face, heaven 
bless her; but didnt it blow last night my honey?” 


blessed Island fifteen years, come next Michelmas, but have 


auld woman was ailing, and went out to look at the weather, | 
for you know the blessed sun went down behind a cloud, and 
I felt a sort of dread hanging on me: the stars were shining! 


air was moaning like some troubled spirit—I cast my looks! 
upon the waters, and after some time, saw a flash of lightning | 
start out of a black cloud just on the edge of the horizon.| 
Heaven keep the poor sailors to night, said I, talking to my-| 


sweet restorer” as the poct says,—well I knelt down, and 
prayed as J always do, and that’s what you ought to be after 
doing yourself my boy, then threw myself upon the bed, and 
was soon fast asleep, dreaming of my own dear country, and 


pleasant dreams—but as I was saying I was dreaming, 
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we on, the old dame “Did you hear that Phadrig O’Donnel””’ said she; I started | pation, but opportunities, and boon com 


appears, with her neat checked apron before her, to adiminis- | 
ter unto the necessities of her noisy feathered tribe, where 
upon a mighty clucking and a vast quantity of petty dissen- 


takes his station at the door, his well worn bible in his hand, 


down, laden with years and honors, and the remembrance of 


wife, that we have forgotten our original purpose; but our || 


“Blow is it—yes, and faith it did; I havedlived on this! 


Before I went to sleep, I put the little children to bed; my| trade,” and gathering shells, for such vessels as might touch jabout on the floor, and play 
P. I > my 6 5 > | 


self all the time, as I went in, and prepared to seek “nature’s|| wreckers, or more properly speaking, wreck savers; the island | only able to decypher the following: 


its potaties and buttermilk; when a man has a clear conscience, || formerly a “wild blade,” but much affliction had sobered his | purse containing 25 doubloons, * 
Looney, he can always sleep sweetly, and be blessed with||reuson and taught him, to seek that consolation, the world jj bands he may fall, to send —— the rest was tota 


when my auld woman give me a pull, and awakened me. | “came over” with him. Looney, was rather inclined to dissi- 











“up, and sure enough J did hear—the thunders were rolling || he however, as he has confessed, soinetimes indulged rathe 
|with dreadful noise over head, and the lightnings played ||too freely, in partaking of “the crathur,” but his he : 
jabout, I tell ye, and made our little cabin as bright as day- | naturally benevolent, and even when intoxicated, a y 
|| light; the flashes entcred from between the logs, and a terrible | spirit was never exhibited. I hope I shall not be 
‘sight it was; the sea roared out of doors and beat upon the |as offering any thing in the shape of an apolo 


art wag 
engeful 
understood, 


gy for drunk 

° . . zs ed iKen 

shore, as though it would sweep us all away, while the winds ness, or even “moderate dr nking” far from it, lam merel 
’ € 


blew, and raged, like as if ten thousand wicked spirits were | making a true statement of his character; but to resune the 
engaged in combat. “Tis the last day, my Kathleen,” says | thread of our narrative. They were partners, and owned al] 


| I, “and may heaven pardon all our sins.” their little property in common, of course. As they approached 
| “There, did ye hear that,” cried she, without paying any the beach, and exclamation burst from the lips of Leeaey 
- of attention to my remark. | “Oech and by the powers, look yonder Phadrig, there is 


“If its the storm you mean,” said I, “sure and certain I a barrel of the erathur, bobbing up and down, like ; duck 
» ikke a duc 


|hear it, and so would my auld father, deaf as he is, barrin, |in a thunder squall, and sec! a large box is Kaping Company 





‘that he’s been dead these six years’” | with it.” 
} “No, no Phadrig, ’tis not the wind, the sea—or thunders I | Phadrig looked, and beheld it as Looney had stated. The 
|mean, but the guns—there—there, it is again, hark.” |companions waited a few moinents, until they had grounded 


I listened. Boom—boom, came the sounds as if they were then wading out, proceeded to take possession. Here Loo- 
\stroggling with the natural pealsand trying to out dothem. | ney’s unfortunate predilection for the ardent, exhibited itself 

“I hear them now,” said I, “and I know well what it is, its by his alacrity in getting the barrcl on shore, scizing it with 
a ship on the reef, heaven help the poor souls on board, they | great eagerness, and indulging in much glee, and merriment, 
must all be drowned, unless the vessel can hold out until the “Sure, and didut I intircly empty my jug last night, and 


‘storm abates a little.” |squazed it before I wint to bed, and haven't the winds and the 
You had better get up, and build a fire on the beach, and | waves, good luck to them, brought me somethins to replenish 

: : ee i 5 Pp 

| be after helping them yoursclf,” said she. | it with; blessings on your round body, my darling.” 





Spoken like a sensible auld woman thought I, as I jumped | Phadrig gently reproved him, and telling him, that the arti. 
| up, and put on my clothes; I then went out and tried to strike ''cles must not be touched, but that they should be deposited 
/a light in the cove, so that they might see that some fellow | in a place of safety, until something was ascertained in rela: 
‘creature knew of their distress, and was prepared to render | tion to the owners; he ealled for assistance to haul the box on 
‘all the assistance that was possible; as I unbarred the door, shore, as the top was off he wished it to be handled With care; 
the wind rashed in and knocked me and the fire entirely into |/a picce of linen was stretched across, and fastened down with 
‘another part of the room. I was not after lying on my back | tacks, as they hauled it in, they discovered that sinall weiehts 
‘long, but jumped up and rushed out, when I was clean lifted | had becn attached to the bottom, to enable it to preieig: an 
off my feet, and dashed to the ground with but little cere- upright position, while on the water, this excited their sur. 
“mony; for awhile I laid still—stunned like, when I recovered, | prise, and supposing it contained some valuable artich s, that 
I remained on the ground awhile in hopes the wind would |; might be damaged by getting wet, they hastened their move 
-abate, but it seemed to me, that it blew harder, and harder! ments, and finally suececded in getting it safely high and dry.” 
still; at length I crawled back to the cabin, for I was much |Curiosity prevaiiing, the linen top was soon ripped off, and 
| hurt, and felt afraid to get upon my feet, and so we all huddled | lo! lying snugly wrapped in blankets, was scen a dark-haired 
‘together in the corner, and talked about the poor strangers on little boy, (apparently about two years of age) fast asleep, 
the reef, the live long night, and much I fear they were all | tears stood upon his little cheeks, as though he had wept him. 
| drowned far from their home, and friend.” i self asleep. ‘The companions looked at each other in wonder- 


| ‘ . 2 : 
“I heard the storm, myself, Phadrig, but didnt hear the ‘ous amazement, until the little fellow moved, and ealled in his 


jguns, or I should have gone out any how, I dont know why ‘dream for his mother. Then did Phadrig’s heart warm within 
‘I didnt hear them, my ears are pretty cute at such things, un-jhim. “Run Looney, run, and bring my wile, tell her that 
‘less the little drap of the crathur, that I drank to keep me |God has sent us another bit of a charge.” 

|company, put mesto sleep. But Iam even now on my way) Looney accordingly started off, and in a few moments, re- 
jto the baach, to look out, and see if any stranger vessels ‘turned with Kathleen; Phadrig’s wife; she advanced with much 
|nceded our assistance, so come on, and mayhap one or two of | haste, and trepidation, but when her eyes fell upon the sweet 
| the poor strangers may yet Be saved.” | babe, who like another Moses, had been protectcd in an al- 
| The foregoing was spoken by two of that much misused | most miraculous manner, while tossed about on the foaming 
| class called wreckers, who lived at Key West, a small island, in ibillow, she burst into tears, “poor child,” sobbed she, “as it 
| the Gulf of Mexico, near the southern extremity of East Flo- has pleased my master to take your own mother from yon, 
| rida. I say misused, for with the term wrecker, has general- /and brought you alone upon the face of the great waters 
‘ly been associated the idea of murderous wretch, and pirate, | safely to land, come to my arms, I will be to you a second 
| but that they are as important as pilots to pur sca coast, and ‘mother, I will protect you, and bring you up in fear and love 
particularly to that part, where the scenc of our story is laid, | of Him, who has thus saved your sweet lile.” . 

vis demonstrated by the fact, that hundreds of lives, and thou- | “Yes,” responded Phadrig, “God has in a peculiar mamner, 
‘sands of dollars worth of property, are annually saved by | brought us this little babe, and we must not Icave it to perish; 
| them, which would otherwise be swallowed up in the waters '|take it home my Kathleen, and let it share alike with our own 
| of the great deep. They were both sons of the “Emerald ‘children, perhaps at some future day we may restore him to 
Isle,” and had come to this country a few ycars after our suc- | his friends.” 

‘eessful struggle for freedom, in search of wealth, under the | The little fellow opened his eycs, and secing nought but 
|| but too common idea, entertained by the generality of emi- ‘stranger faces around him, wept piteously, but was soon 
| grants, that gold and silver were awaiting them, and only |soothed by the maternal kindness of Kathleen, who hugged 
| needed gathering: being disappointed in this little particular, ‘him in her arms, and hastened to the cabin. Some articles 
| and after fruitlessly endeavoring to procure a livelihood, suit- | wrapped in a bundle, attached Phadrig’s attention, and sup- 


| ed to their new and high notions, in New Orleans, they settled | posing them to be the infants clothing, he followed on; when 


never heard the wind storm and howl, at so terrible a rate,| at last at Key West, for the purpose of engaging in the “fish | he arrived at the cabin, he found the little child, running 


ing with his new found brother 
|at the island: after having been there some years, one day and sister, Phadrig’s children, who were twins. The bundle 
‘while out in the gulf, they discovered a large vessel, that had | was unwrapped, and contained as was rightly suppos d by 
‘struck upon one of the many reefs of coral, that line that | Phadrig, clothing for the child, a heavy purse fell therefrom, 





as bright as my own little Kathleen’s sparkling eyes, but the} coast, making signals of distress; they succeeded in saving all | which was seized upon by the little ones as a proper play 
e | 


| hands on board, and assisted in getting her into port, if port thing, and before it was taken from them, they had torn up @ 
|it may be called, where she was repaired; for the services ren- |note which was attached to it, that had not been before noticed 
| dered on this occasion they received a handsome reward from | by the older folks, so completely was it mutilate 4, that with 
\the captain and owners, and from that time they became /all his ingenuity in placing the picces together, Phadrig was 





,strnck on a reefat night, 


coast_of Floridaa—lcst in 
, box with 


, passage from 





| was afterwards made a naval depot, and a rendezvous for our) Ship Her 
West India squadrons, and a court appointed, to award sal. |12 h. 5. m. supposed to be ™ 
vage to those who might be instrumental in saving a wreck, | stretching child of Mr. Constansfine D 


w m é tet 
. ° } ies ‘ we iaile as 
oe goods therefrom. Phadrig was a pious man, he had been |the prayers of a doting mother that it may safely — 
| —— humane persor into whose 


y lost. A 














sudden thought struck Phadrig, he hastily started up, and run 


| cannot give; in this he was much assisted by his wife, who . a 
lout in search of Looncy, who was then ou the look ou 
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effects, that might float ashore; having found him, they 
ignediately proceeded to their little sloop, which havnig put 
gier a balance reef mainsail, stood out in the direction, the 
jpsbad been heard, for the wreck was not visible. The sun 
one prilliautly, yet the wind continued to blow with much 
gence, and the waves ran very high; for upwards of four 
did they contend with the storm, boldly daring the rag- 
. gaters but no sign of the wreck met their eye, save here 
J there, when a spar surged heavily by them; once indced, 
- caught a glimpse of the long boat, but ’twas bottom up 
ards, and with heavy hearts they put about, and again stood 
igor land; for all hopes of rendcring assistance to the unfor- 
wate mariners had fled. The wind “bluffed” them off from 
te place, whence they started, and they ran in a cove about 
gree miles to leeward; after they had made their little sloop 
genre, they were about to start homeward, when Phadrig 
danced his eye along the beach, and exclaimed, “mercifu] 





joridence! what is it? look Looney, just beyond that bush | 


yon the waters edge.” 
‘Tis a human being, as I Jive, and tied fast to a pole,” re- 


pied Looney, after scanning the object intently, with speedy 
geps they approached, and found a lady lashed to a spar, and 
seed about by the heavy waves, as they rolled with violence 
won the shore. With much trouble they succecded in loos. 
ning, and getting her on the beach; life seemed fled, but deter- 
rising to give her a Christian burial, they bore her on their 
guoulders to Phadrig’s cabin, and laid her on a bench at the 
jor. Kathleen with that humanity so peculiar to woman- 
kind, was not satisfied by Phadrig’s statement, that “she was 
dead,” attempted by every means within her power, to restore 
her to life, and after many exertions she was rewarded; a 
heary sigh moved her bosom, and she slowly opened her eyes, 
ed about with an unmeaning look, and again relapsed into; 
insensibility; she was immediately removed to Kathleen’s own 
ed, and warmly wrapped up, diluted wine and warm drinks 
were administered, while Phadrig (who from the circum- 
sances in which he had been placed, had often been compelled 
to bleed, and had become quite and adept, in that branch of 
surgery,) opened a vein, the blood oozed out, drop by drop, 
gradually increasing until a re-action had taken place: anima- 
tin was once more restored, but reason had evidently fled— 
she tossed herself from side to side, uttering deep moans, and | 
incoherent expressions, at one time weeping, as though her | 
heart would break, and calling aloud “my son, my son.’| 
| 








shrieks of agony at intervals proceeded from her lips—then | 
her voice would subside into a low murmuring, and then re.| 
lapse into tones of supplication. 

The little stranger hearing the voice, at first seemed affright- 
ed, but soon gaining confidence, with curious steps approached, 
and gazed intently upon her face, pronounced with a hesitat- 
ing voice, as thongh doubts existed in his little mind, as to 
the identity of the person before him, the word “mother;” the 
eect was electrical, she started up, and slowly looked around, | 
while reason once more resumed its throne and illumined her 
countenance, her eyes fell upon the face of the little speaker, 
ind throwing high her arms, and extending them towards 
him, shrieked forth, “my child, my child, my own dear boy! | 
Thanks, thanks to heaven’s high God, you too are sa as 
syed, she would have said, but the sudden shock of joy had 
been too great for her weak frame, and she slowly sunk back 
upon the bed, her eyes still fixed with the beaming look of a 
mother’s love, upon her darling boy,-—and in a few minutes 
Was @ corpse. 

In preparing the body for burial, a golden case was found | 
attached to a chain of the same precious material, suspended } 
fom her neck. ‘This Kathleen took in her hand, and touch- || 
ing the spring it flew open, and discovered the miniature face || 
and form, of a lady of exquisite beauty, the resemblance to 
the unfortunate one before them was too striking, to admit of 
@ doubt, as to the fact, that she was the person represented, 
and the dark hair, high brow, and the aquiline nose of the 
little boy plainly told, even had not a word been spoken, that | 
his mother lay before them. The painting being but little| 
injured by the water, was with her clothes securely put away. | 
Sie was buried, and Kathleen with her own hands, planted | 


upon the grave, numbers of the flowers and plants indigenous | 
to that clime. 











| 














How women should treat men.—The following contains | 
some very good advice upon this subject. Ludics, will you be | 
Persuaded to listen to it? 

‘While folly’s shrine attracts the fair 
Blame not the beaux who whorship there; 
If gods for you took meaner shapes, 

No wonder you decend to apes, 

Let beauty shine on worth alone, 

And fops and fools will scarce be known.’ 


DREAMS OF MY YOUTH, 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 


?Tis said that youth has many dreams, 
My earliest dream was lore, 

To drink at the Pyerean streams, 
O’er musty books to pore. 


T ever lov’d to be alone, 
And fancy what might be, 
To wander in some airy zone, 
Peopled by fantasy. 


And if I join’d in childish sports, 
? T'was not as common things, 

But sparkling pebbles form’d my courts, : 
And apples were my kings. 


My dolls were all of bookish mould, 
Accoutred from my brain, 

They liv’d in halls and castles old, 
Where ghosts were said to reign. 


Oh! many a wild romance I’ve play’d, 
With those same simple toys, 

And many a sylvan scene portray’d— 
Such were my childish joys.— 


Childhood swept by: the dreams of youth, 
Were not more just and true, 

I had two dreams of friendship’s truth, 
Both pass’d like morning dew. 


And next I dream’d of doing good, 
And waked to find each scheme, 
Thwarted, condemn’d, misunderstood, 

But did not cease to dream. 


And then [ dream’d of wealth and fame, 
To form a dear one’s bliss, 

Till every other dream became, 
Dull, cold, compar’d with this. 


It faded—life grew dark awhile, 
And then I dream’d again, 

And learn’d that hope’s alluring smile, 
Is treacherous, false and vain. 


And now to speak of “love’s young dream,”? 
Deem’d such a priceless dower, 

Of ail life’s richest sweets the cream, 
Its fragrant aloes* flower. 


Though when I’ve read some wild romance, 
Where kindred hearts entwine, 

I may have wish’d one hour perchance, 
Such brilliant dream were mine. 


Of love I have no dreams to tell, 
I’ve failed its power to prove, 
For me that passion hath no spell, 

I never dreain’d of love.— 


And now when youth 1s fading fast, 
Touch’d by disease’s breath, 

And springtime visions all are past, 
I dream of carly death. 


And through I’ve wept o’er hopes destroy’d, 
To me a pledge is given, 

No future wakening shall make avid, 
My sweet bright dream of heaven. 


* Aloes because it blooms but once in a lifetime. 


GLENORRAN: 


OR; 
THE PICTURE GALLERY. 
BY LUCY SEYMOUR, (OF MARYLAND.) 


( Concluded.) 





and hastened to the apartment where the dancers were al- 
ready assembled. 
In vain, however, did she fix her watchful eye on the open 
|door to see colonel Morton cnter; he came not—and having 
finished the two or three first sets, she complained of head- 
ache and sat dawn. Charles would have continued near her, 
but she insisted on his dancing, a he was the most admired 
man in the room, and taking Augusta’s arm, she stole out un- 
perceived, intending to wait the hour of her aunt’s departure 
in the library. To go hither, she had to pass through the 
music room, where many of the company were engaged in a 
{Manner more agreeable to themselves than dancing. Here 
she saw colonel Morton. He was standing behind the chair 
of a lady who was singing ‘a scottish air. Her vioce was not 
fine, scarcely agreeable, yet he seemed deeply interested in 
the song. Laura and her friend politely paused until the fair 
singer concluded, and then attempted to pass on. 


“You must not go indeed, lady Laura,” cried a multitude 
of voices. “We were just wishing for you,” observed lady 
Steward, “but dared not send for you, knowing who had you 
off; but now you have come, you musts positively sing for us. 
Come, no excuse; one song, only one, my dear, just to please 
colonel Morton. Nay,” she added, in a low tone, “you need 
not blush so indignantly; none will suspect you of the too 
general design on his heart, for we all know how matters 
stand between you and a certain young nobleman who shall 
be nameless.” ‘ 

Lady Laura raised her eyes, and they met those of colonel 
Morton, who had approached her when she wassolicited to sing. 
She knew from the expression of his countenance that he had 
heard the remark which was only intended for her own ear, 
and his look seemed to say, “I will not suspect you.” Con- 
fused and unable to reply to lady Steward, she took the prof- 
fered seat. 

“Sing an Italian air, my dear,” said lady Steward. 

“Lady Laura does not like any thing Italian, I believe,” 
observed colonel Morton. 

“Not like Italian! not like what relates to Italy!” cried sev- 
eral voices, surprised at this deficiency of taste in the young 
heiress, but still more surprised that colonel Morton should 
have remarked it. 

“Early prejudice must be my apology for the remark I un- 
thinkingly made before you, respecting your native land, col- 
onel Morton, if indeed Italy be your native land,” said 
Laura. 

“You should visit Italy, lady Laura,” he replied: “the 
beams of an Italian sky would speedily disperse each cloud of 
prejudice from your mind.” 

“I knew not that colonel Morton was an Italian before,” 
observed lady Steward. 

“I resided some years in Italy,” he replied, evasively. 
Then turning to Laura, said, “As you are not partial to Ital- 
ian, will you sing a Scotch air!” 

“Yes, for my thoughts of Scotland are agreeable: they are 
associated with sir William Wallace,” returned Laura, smil- 
ing. 

“Do you admire his character as drawn by Miss Porter?” 
asked colonel Morton. 

Yes; but I admire him chiefly and love him more for his 

|| misfortunes. Other heroes might be as perfect as Wallace, 
but all are not so unfortunate.” 

This short conversation passed while Laura turned over 
the leaves of a music book. She did not find the piece she 


Again colonel Morton and lady Laura met in company. wanted, and sung and played from memory. When she had 


As he passed her in the richly furnished rooms of lady Stew- 
ard, with a bow of recognition, a young Jady exclaimed— 

“Bless me! colonel Morton remembers Jady Laura.” 

“Remember me!” cried Laura, indignantly, and with a look 
which said, “I dare him to forget.” 

“Why, do you not know that he never recollects a young 
lady when he sees her a second time? Oh he is a very 
strange man, lady Laura.” 

So saying, the gay girl tripped lightly away to relate the 
proof of improved memory in colonel Morton to other friends. 

Lady Laura determined not to be contented with a bow. 
As she stood leaning against an elegant harp, musing on the 
singular stranger, some one touched her hand. She turned 
hastily and saw her cousin. 

“Why so absent, Laura?” he asked affectionately. “I am 
commissioned to lead you to the ballroom. They have deter- 
mined that we should open the ball.” 

“Have they?” she replied with animation, and she looked 
eagerly round for colonel Morton.—He stood at a short dis- 
tance, attentively regarding her, nor did he withdraw his eyes 
when he saw that she observed him. Gratified at this triffling 
proof of his notice, even more than she had ever been at the 


|| homage of her many admirers, she gave her hand to Charles 





finished, she rose, declared she could play no more, and taking 
the arm of Augusta, was proceeding to the library. 

“If you are not well, we had better go home,” observed 
Miss Maitland, gently. 

“Oh no, we will not disturb my aunt; she is interested in 
conversation.” 

“If you feel disposed to walk, my arm may be a better sup- 
port,” said colonel Morton, as she took Augusta’s. He offer- 
ed it. : 

“I thonght of waiting in the library until my aunt is ready,” 
she replied, somewhat embarrassed. 

“Do so, my dear,” said lady Steward; “colonel Morton, that 
is the door to it.” 

He opened it, and as Laura and her friend passed, remarked, 
“Is a third person deemed an intruder in your country?” 

“Not always,” she replied, with a smile, which permitted 
his attendance, “and that is saying much to one from the land 
of assassins and conspirators.” 

Her manner was gay and her tone lively, but they brought 
a cloud to the stranger’s brow. Laura perceived it, and said, 
“Nay, I am not in earnest now. Yet you look as grave as it 
I really suspected you.” 

“Of what?” he asked quickly. 












































































“OF being born in Italy,” said Laura, hesitating. 


Colonel Morton gave her a searching glance—*Yon are | 
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Augusta pressed the arm of her friend closely. } That night, when she and Augusta had retired, 
posed visiting the picture gallery, to wile away the hours, for 





‘she could not sleep. Augusta assented, and stealing softly 


ant, | epee gil ena: gy 
she pro- f there, not to receive the claims of birthrigh, but to behold the 
scenes of his youth, to seek beneath his native sky, 


ERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





amidst 


the air that fanned the cheek of his infaney, “a balm to cure 


right,” he returned, “I was not born in Italy. That genial sky \ from the chamber, lest they should disturb lady Faulconbridge, || his spirit’s fever,” he has been received asa foreigner—a 


never shone on the birth of one so luckléss. The stars which || who occupied an adjoining one, they prodeeded to the gallery, | 
||which communicated to their apartment by an intervening jentered these walls with no hostile intent against his foes 
j ’ 


spangle it never prefigured a destiny so dark as mine.” 


stranger. He is going hence immediately and forever, He has 


Augusta and Laura looked at him with surprise. The for- range of passages. The two friends now examined several \ but to take a last look at the sole memorials of his ancestors, 
mer said in a voice slightly tremulous, “If your head still pictures, when Laura exclaimed, “This is Oscar Fitzmorris,” | and in treading these wide halls, to endeavor to recall, if but for 
aches Laura, the air may benefit it. Suppose we go into the and she stopped before a full-length portrait of a young man, | 4 moment, the days in which he was less unhappy.” 


veranda.” 
The library opencd into it. It was already filled with per. 


| ing—piece. 


| in the dress of a hunter, and in the act of discharging a fowl. | “I shall not betray you,” said lady Laura, feclingly, “ang 


|| regret that I interrupted you.” She looked at Augusta. “You 


sons who were fatigued with dancing, or oppressed by the | “Oh, Augusta,” added Laura, “is he not very handsome?” | had better go hence, colonel Morton,” she added, “ere my 


heat of the rooms. Augusta, as she spoke, moved towards it. 
“You have declared yourself interested in the unfortunate | 


. . >|} 
lady Laura,” said colonel Morton, in a low tone: “as one of | 
|| you not observe too an expression of ferocity in the eye?” | 
“It is only courage, Augusta. Did you ever see such per- | 


that class, 1 ask your sympathy.” 
“My sympathy! colonel Morton cannot need sympathy from 


me, when he must be conscions of possessing xd | 





“Yes,” replied Augusta, hesitating; “but I wonder that he 
should ghoo:e to be painted aiming at the life of that poor ani- 


fect features? He was, certainly, if this be a correct likeness, 


Laura paused. | the most handsome man that ever trod the halls of Glenor- 


“Do not leave that sentence unfinished,” he asked with an | 
eagerness unusual to him. | 

Fearing that he might mistake her meaning, Laura added, | 
“When he must be conscious of possessing the admiration of | 
so many.” | 

“Do you refuse to learn, lady Laura, that there are those | 
whose sympathy would be more invaluable to me, than the ad. | 
miration of all the world beside?” 

“Augusta,” said Laura, turning in confusion to look for her | 
friend. She had gone into the veranda. ‘We will join her,” 
observed Laura. 

“Do you never dance, colonel Morton?” she asked, as the 
sound of the violin saluted them from the windows of the ball | 
room. 

“I have done so,” he replicd, but I am not young enough to 
enjoy such sport now,” he spoke somewhat sarcastically, as he 
added, “your cousin appears fond of it.” 

They had hardly reached the veranda, when lord Charles 
joined them, being sent by his mother for them, and they re- 
turned home. 

The following Sabbath lady Laura saw colonel Morton at | 
church. He bowed as she passed him in the vestibule. 

Mrs. H dined at Glenorran. “Did you hear that col- | 
onel Morton was going away?” asked she. 

“No,” replied lady Faulconbridge. 

“Oh dear, yes: none of the Scotch heiresses have power to | 
detain him here. Report says lady Laura has obtained more | 
of his regard than any other person.” 

“I am glad that his departure is so near, then,” observed | 
lord Beltravers, “as I do not choose my daughters name to be | 
mentioned in connexion with an unknown adventurer.” 

Laura’s face was turned towards the window, else her | 
father would have seen the blush which dyed it. She knew 
that colonel Morton would spend the next day at lady Mur-| 
ray’s, and she knew also that many young ladies would be | 
there, who viewed her with jealous eyes, and would more | 
readily submit to the mortification of losing him themselves, | 
than endure that she should gain him. This might be a last | 
chance. Vanity became alarmed. Laura invited Augusta to! 
accompany her, and, attended by Charles, went to visit lady | 








Murray. i 


“Colonel Morton says you are the most beautiful woman in | 
Scotland, lady Laura,” remarked the youngest daughter of | 
lady Murray, as Laura entered the room where the family, | 
with a few additional fashionables, were assembled. 

“You are mistaken, Mary,” replied the young heiress, ad- 
dressing the child; “colonel Morton is a man of too much | 
good taste to say that.” 

“He should be too polite, I think,” observed a disappointed 
belle. 

The colonel had walked out. When he returned, lady | 
Laura was singing, and lord Charles accompanied her per- | 
formance on the piano with the flute. Colonel Morton stood at | 
a short distance, attentively regarding them; an undefinable | 
emotion for a moment agitated his features,—his brow con-| 


| 





tracted, and all wasagaincalm. He was afterwards requested | 
to sing. He politely declined, but when solicited more earn- 
estly solicited, said smiling, that he would try. He did try; | 
his voice was deep-toned and melodious, and the song was a 
beautiful Italian one. When he concluded, lord Charles made | 
made several inquiries about Italy, which he answered coldly 
and concisely. To Laura he said but little, but his manner 
was particularly respectful, and even tender, and he evinced | 
considerable interest in whatever she said. 


Laura returned home gratified, but perplexed and anxious: || 


” 





ran. 

“You forget your cousin Charles.” 

“No, I do not; but he is not so handsome as this portrait.” 

“In my opinion, he is more so,” replied Miss Maitland, “for 
there is a sweetness and gentleness in his countenance which 
the portrait has not.” 

“It has, however, the fire of intellect, and the lineaments of 
a bold, intrepid, and independent spirit.” 

“Ruther of a daring, reckless one,” said Miss Maitland. 

“Young as he appears to have been, I think I can discern 
even here, the germs of that impetuous temper which led to 
such a mournful catastrophe. 


handsome; but 


“Wildly while its beauties gleam, 
They make his passions darker seem,’ 


and I feel as if this caution would not be missapplied to the 
mane.” 
on the portrait. “I have been wondering whether he ever loved. 


dued the fierce passions which shed so sad a blight over his 
eatly prospects. I almost pity him, Augusta, when I consider 
him a lonely exile from his native land, with blood upon his 
| conscience, and gloom upon his soul—unloved, and loving not 
—no hope to cheer the future, and remorse em bittering the 
past.” 

A faint groan broke the silence which followed these re- 





|| marks. 
“Did you hear that?” whispered Augusta, becoming very | 


pale. 


“It was only the night wind whistling through the crazy | 


casement,” replied Laura, trembling as she spoke. 

“Let us return,” said Augusta, shuddering. 

A footstep, light and cautious, was distinctly heard, and a 
shadow flitted by on the opposite wall. Augusta uttered a pierc- 
ing scream, and fell senseless at the feet of the portrait. Her 
agitated companion only retained her consciousness from the 


sight of her friend’s insensibility. She neither shrieked nor | 


ran, but stood gazing on the gloom around, incapable of mo. 
tion. A figure approached hastily from a dark recess, and 
throwing back the cloak which enveloped it, exclaimed, with 
emotion— 


“Lady Laura, I conjure you to be silent, and forgive the | 
alarm I have involuntarily occasioned you. Actuated by a 


fervent desire to see again the interior of the dwelling in 
which I spent my boyhood, and which has forever passed into 
stranger hands, I have taken this robber-like method, and en- 
tered it by stealth and at midnight. If you alarm the house, 
I cannot escape observation, and I would prefer death to a re- 
cognition by its inmates!” 

His tones gathered strength and even sternness as he pro- 
ceeded. Laura gazed on him with astonishment, for the proud, 
admired, and singular colonel Morton stood before her. 

“I was not aware,” she stammered, “that your early days 


|| were spent in Scotland.” 


He replied not, but by a melancholy glance at the portrait 
| of young Ftzmorris: the glance was an expressive one, and as 
| lady Laura again met his eye, she started, shocked, bewildered 
and convinced, by his resemblance to the portrait. Her rap- 
idly-varying colour evinced her apprehension of the whole, 
and the stranger replied— 


mal; I think there was something ominous in the design. Do | 


I admit that the portrait is | 


controller of his youth, “take care, thy hand is on a lion’s | 
“How different are our ideas,” observed Laura, still gazing | 


Methinks affection might have tamed his proud spirit, and sub- |) 


“My secret is known to you, lady Laura, but I will exact 


. . . J | 
|no promise. The exiled, hapless, friendless wanderer, whom i 


| your feeling heart deigned to commisserate, stands before you, | 








Colonel Morton had declared his intention of leaving the | 


neighborhood the following day. Lady Laura felt listless and 
dissatisfied. 


/even more forlorn and misserable than your fancy painted | 
him. Long intervening years have blotted out his remem. | 
ibrance from all who once knew him—and when he returned || 
lagain to the soil which gave him being, not to claim kindred - 


'| friend recovers.” 

|| Seeing him hesitate, she said, “do you doubt my sincerity?” 
| “No,” he replied, warmly: “the sympathy expressed go 
| sweetly and so eloquently to that inanimate portrait, is my 
strongest guarantee against suspicion. But 1 would not go 
hence without receiving in my own person a confirmation of 
| that sympathy. Will lady Laura vouchsafe to say that she 
| will hereafter remember me as one whose spirit was too early 
| “warped to wrong,” but who, had fortune smiled so propitiously 
on him as on lord Charles Faulconbridge, might have been a 
|| different character?” 

} “See, Augusta recovers,” said lady Laura, bending over her 
friend to conceal her tears. “I promise: now farewell, colonel 
| Morton. Let me never see you more, but may your penitence 
|| be sincere, and may Heaven forgive you!” 

1 “Farewell, lady Laura, loveliest of your sex. Will younot give 
|;me your hand in parting?” 

| “No, no, I cannot—(she shuddered) it is stained with 
|| Henry’s blood.” 

| The eye of Fitzmorris kindled, and his check grew pale; 
| but he caught a glimpse of lady Laura’s agitated countenance, 
jand something like a suppressed smile played around his 
| features. 

“Adieu, since you command my departure, lady Laura,” 
‘he said, in a mournful tone; “but the time may be, when you 
|| will regret the utterance of words so lacerating to an already 
|| deeply wounded heart.” 
| “I regret them now,” she replied hastily, “and as a token 

that I do so, here is my hand. Adieu. We part in amity.” 
“Yes,” returned he, pressing her hand, and immediately re- 
\linquishing it, “but 


“Earth does not hold a lonesome glen 
So secret, but we meet again.”’ 


| He opened a secret door, with the ease of one familiar with 
‘the entrance, and departed. Augusta soon after opened her 
| eyes. 
| “With whom were you speaking, Laura?” she asked fear- 
| fully. 
| “With you and the old pictures. Come, Augusta, you have 
been alarmed without cause.—Let us return to our chamber 
‘before my aunt misses us.” 
Augusta tremblingly complied, leaning on her friend’s 
|arm. 
From this hour the heart of Laura was the seat of fear and 
jjanxiety. The parting words of Fitzmorris .dwelt upon her 
||memory. In seeking to gratifiy her vanity, her heart had be- 
! come deeply interested, and colonel Morton awakened in her 
| breast that sentiment which all the efforts and hopes of others 
| had endeavored in vain to call into being—love. When present- 
ed to her bewildered eyes in a new character and with a new 
,name, she started instinctively, and was horror struck at her 
‘her imprudence. The murderer of her cousin was a being to 
be condemned, not loved, and if she could pity and pray for 
‘him, Christian charity required no more. Had Laura’s mind 
been properly regulated, had her affections been early rendered 
subservient to her principles, and those principles been formed 
on the word of God, the preference she cherished for colonel 
|| Morton, would have been speedily conquered, and the des- 
troyer of her cousin never more regarded as a lover. But ju- 
dicious discipline had never been practised with Laura’s in- 
| fant years, and in her breast selfishness was the ascendant prin- 
ciple. She who could so feeliagly commisserate the absent 
| and unknown perpetrator of a crime, (for whatever gloss the 
customs of society may throw over the practice of duelling, 
it is still a crime,) when gazing on a handsome portrait, did 
not commiscrate less the admired original, when the first 
skock of his sudden appearance had subsided. Imagination 
“represented the years of sorrow he has passed through, the 
‘sleepless nights and remorse-fraught days, the perils of wan- 
dering and the ills of poverty, with the annihilation of early 
hopes and brilliant prospects, until the faults of the man were 


| 





| forgotten in his misfortunes, and the taint of murder only 


rendered him more interesting. Laura thought that to have 
been the object of his individual love, she could have been con- 
tent to share all his griefs, dangers and difficulties. Colonel 
Morton knew the heart of woman,and was fully aware of the 
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impression he had made on that of lady Laura. It was prob- 
ably not his intention to have revealed himself as Fitzmorris, 
patil he had more fully secured an interest in her affections, 
bat the sympathy she expressed for the young duellist made 
jim hazard the explanation. 

Days passed by—lord Charles was devoted, but his cousin 
no longer encouraged his attachment; she even avoided his 
society, and entreated her ather to return to the castle. Lord 
Beltravers yielded to her wishes, and accompanied her and Au. 
gasta home. Lord Charles and his mother promised to join 
them ina few days. Laura now spent much time alone. Her 
futher was engaged with business, and Miss Maitland returned 
to her parents. One evening, after she had retired to her 
chamber, she opened her window to inhale the fragrance of a 
honey suckle which twined around it. The moon shone 
bright and clear, and not a sound stirred the tall firs around 
the castle. The waters of the Avon looked serene and beau- 








was triumphant. Vanity, the principle which awakened it, 
had yielded to its superior sway. 

“There is a strange rumor respecting Oscar Fitzmorris, ob- 
taining credence in the neighborhood of Glenorran,” observed 
lord Charles to his uncle, as they walked beneath the library 
window, at which Laura was seated, unseen by them; “It is 
said that he has been seen there, and I think Allen, the stew- 
ard, has seen him, although he will not acknowledge it.” 

“I should hope the report were false, as the charater he bears 
in Europe, precludes all expectation that he would be other 
than a pest to society here,” was the Earl’s reply. 

Lady Laura’s heart beat more quickly. A cold chill and 
sudden trembling seized her. Those fearful words, “a pest 
to society,” rung in her brain. Fitzmorris had hinted that a 
long and wearisome journey must follow their union. Whither 
would they go, and wherefore? Agitating as were these feel- 
ings, they were tranquil compared with those of our heroine 





jifal in the stillness of the night. As lady Laura stood lean- | on that eventful evening, when her father gave her his usual 


ing against the casement, the dark outline ofa human figure 
in the park below attracted her attention; the shadow ap- 
proached, and walked slowly beneath her window. There 
was something in the firm but cautious tread, and tall bearing 
of the unnatural spectre, that quickened the beatings of her 
heart, by recalling the form of colonel Morton. She retired 
afew paces from the window. ‘The mysterioas wanderer con- 
tinued to tread the path from the castle to the beach, and re- 
turn again, regarding the building with scrutiny. Suddenly 
be paused beneath an ancient elm, and drawing something 
from his pocket, appeared for some time to write upon the tree. 
Casting another keen and hasty glance towards the castle, he 
then walked swiftly away, and was soon concealed by the 
foliage of the trees. The next morning, ere yet her father 
had risen, she stood beside the tree beneath which the stran- 
ger had lingered. The initials L. B. were carved on the bark 
with an arrow below transfixed in a heart. An open penknife 
bearing on its blade the name of Fitzmorris, fastened a slip 
of paper to the unconscious elm. A blast of wind rent the 
frail union, and the leafy messenger, with its glittering appen- 
dage, fell at the feet of lady Laura. She hastily snatched it 
and beheld the semblance of a hand, which had been made to 
point to the symbols on the bark, and ‘a random shot’ traced 
below. Laura remembered the observation of the young gen- 
tleman at Mrs. H——’s, and her cheeks glowed as she deci- 
phered the hieroglyphics. Beneath the hand and its accom- 
panying motto, the following lines were written with a pencil, 
and scarcely legible: 
If my emblems are understood, 








“Thou hast the secret of my heart, 
The forfeit death, the prize is life!” 


With,a hasty hand lady Laura wrote below, from the same 

poet: 
wee riddle ingjready read— 
Show me the fair would scorn to spy, 
And prize such conquest of her eye.”? 

She placed the paper between the blade and the handle of| 
the knife, and concealed it in the tree. The next day slic ac- | 
cepted an invitation to the house of a friend, and started at the 
sight of Fitzmorris, introduced as major Clifford. She spent 
the evening in conversation with him, and ere its close had 
pledged herself to become his wife. It is useless to enumer- 
ate the arguments that had won her consent. To those who 
make their inclinations subordinate to their duty, they would 
appear but weak, but alas! they are not the majority of man. | 
kind. Suffice it, he was fascinating, eloquent, ardent, unfortu- | 
nate, and seemingly penitent for the past. He had mingled | 
with the gay, the beautiful, the accomplished, and the lovely, 
and said he had never loved before, (an argument very power- 
ful to a female heart, why his love should be effectual.) He 
asserted that her affection was the sole bright spot on the dark 
disk of his destiny; and if it were withheld, he would forsake | 
society, be reckless of the future, and seek death to rid him of 
alife which had been one uninterrupted tenor of gloom and| 
disappointment. 

Again they inet—light steps blended in the dance, and gay | 
hearts beat around them. Fitzmorris renewed his vows, | 
men's vows, of eternal fidelity, and lady Laura, trembling, 
hesitating, and self-condemned, permitted him to arrange the 
hour and manner of elopement. In the interval lord Charles | 
urived, more amiable, more interesting and more attached to 
his faithless cousin than ever. Lady Faulconbridge was all 
hope, all happiress. Glenorran was rapidly losing its ruin- 








parting kiss before he retired. That caress was the last he 
was ever to bestow on his only child, his pride, his joy, his 
idol! Lord Charles, as he took his candle to retire, observed 
the agitation of his cousin, and said, anxiously, “I fear you are 
not well, my dear cousin.” 

“My head aches,” she replicd, endeavouring to speak with 
composure, but the affection of his reply overcame her forti- 
tude, and hastily withdrawing her hand, she abruptly left him. 
Twelve o’clock, that hour which has so often been the signal 
of fearful deeds, arrived, and the castle bell sounded sad, and 
lone, and portentous, to the listening and anxious Laura. She 
had not attempted to sleep. A few hurried lines addressed to 
her father, entreating his forgiveness, and deprecating his curse 
were left on her dressing table, blotted by her tears. She did 
not name Fitzmorris, she could not, but said she had eloped 
with the object of her choice. Fitzmorris was waiting for 
her beneath the elm which witnessed their first contract, 
Without speaking, he threw his arm round her-and supported 
her to a carriage which was provided at the park gate. He 
had placed her in it, and was about to enter himself, when a 
voice, agitated, stern, wild, cried, “Stop, villiaa!” At the 
same instant the eyes of lady Laura rested on her cousin 
Charles. The unfortnnate young nobleman, probably unable 
to sleep, affected by the singular behaviour of Laura, and || 
roused to suspicion of coming evil, had forsaken his bed to 
wander in the park, little dreaming of the shock which awaited 
him there. Lady Laura with a frantic scream, threw herself 
forward into the arms of Fitzmorris. She recollected a few 








}arm encircled her waist. The night had become tempestuous, 


angry words—her memory treasured the idea of a pistol, 
a confused noise resembling the whistling of bullets, and then 


came a dark blank. * * * * _* 
* * * * * * * 


From that}dreamless slumber lady Laura at length awoke, 
and became conscious of the rapid motion of a carriage 
while a voice, stern and hasty, urged the driver to greater 
speed. Her head rested on the bosom of Fitzmorris, and his 


and the thunder rolled loudly over their heads. She dared not 
| ask one question; her heart ached as if its death wound were 
already given, and its wild throbbing seemed to threaten its 
flight from its prison house. She raised her eyes to the face |) 
of her companion, and, as the vivid lightning, in oft repeated 
flashes, played upon it, the expression startled her. She touched 
his arm, it was wet, and another bright coruscation revealed 
to her agonized gaze, blood upon the hand which rested on his 


|coat. Consciousness again fled. * * * * 
* * * * x * * 


When Laura once more become sensible of existence, she 
occupied a couch in asmall room, the furniture of which 
was entirely unknown. A noise like water roaring, met her 
ear, and she still seemed to be borne passively along. 

“Is the storm not yet over?” was her first exclamation, 
Her voice sounded faint, low and unsteady even toherself, and 
she raised her hand to her forehead to assist recollection. 
The effort was painful and she now perceived that she had 
been bled and blistered. A female attendant whose face was 
strange to the languid sufferer, gently approached the bed, and | 
regarding her an instant in silence, disappeared. Laura re- 
called the past to awakened memory, and concealing her face 
in her pillow, wept. A voice addressed her in tones of affec- || 
tion and kindness, entreating her to be composed. 

“You are my all,” it said, “for me then guard your health,” 

“Are you not dead then?” she asked hurriedly, as she 

















ous, desolate appearance, and yielding to the transforming || recognized the well kown tones of Fitzmorris—“not wounded?’ 


hand of taste and fashion, stimulated by love. The day of her 
in’ : . . . 

Cousin’s arrival was one of anguish and agitation to Laura. 

She could not listen to his warm protestations of affection, 


“No,” he replied cheerfully, 
“Vet, I saw blood!” 
“You were dreaming, love, and fear conjured up the sight. 


and the expression of his bright an saguine hopes, without || Come we will talk of other things, of happier days.” 


bitter tears. Yet amidst all her sorrow for him, and regret at 


“Never, never,” she said mournfully, “but is not Charles 


the idea of her aunt’s and father’s misery, love for Fitzmorris || dead?” 


NCE, AND THE ARTS. 





|be a happy wife. 


45 





“No, not dead; certainly not dead,” he stammered and 
turned away. 

“The blood was his, however,” was her faint reponse, and 
the application of.strong stimulants alone prevented a return 
of insensibility. 

Days and weeks passed, and lady Laura slowly recovered. 
Cautiously she was told that a bark on the wide ocean was 
her present abode, and when she next breathed the fresh air 
again, she stood on the deck of a large ship, and beheld noth- 
ing but the fair blue sky above, and a wide waste of waters 
gathering momentarily between her and the home and friends 
of her happy youth. But Fitzmorris was beside her, and he 
had vowed to be the world to her. Is there aught beneath 
the sun so disinterestedly, unreservedly confiding, as woman’s 
love? Glad hearts hailed the sight of land after a long and 
tedious voyage, and many joyous greetings were exchanged 
when that proud vessel entered into port. Numbers crowded 
round the landing place, but every face was strange to Laura 
—all that mingled assembly were unknown—and if her eyes 
met theirs she encountered but a hasty glance, speedily with- 
drawn to seek some dearer or more familiar object. Fitz- 
morris, on landing, immediately sought a clergyman, and 
Laura was united for life to the murderer of her cousin Henry 
and, it might be, the murderer of Charles too. But she en- 
deavoured to banish ideas so destructive to her peace, and to 
If she did not succeed, if “sensitive con- 
science,” and saddened memory blighted each attempt, he for 
whom the mental conflict was daily repeated, until the war- 
ring spirit sunk beneath the fearful strife, should at least have 
loved her for the effort. However seared his heart might be 
by vice, and chilled into insensibility by familiarity with the 
heartless and profligate who throng the gamester’s path, he 
surely must have shed tears of real sorrow over the grave of his ° 
victim. And if conscience was ever permitted to resume its 
sway, when its keen reproaches sounded in his heart, the 
sweetness of revenge must have been tnrned to gall, and with 
bitterness of soul must he have wished that he had left the 
relatives of Henry Faulconbridge to their happiness. What 
though Glenorran, the seat of the bliss which they pictured, 
had once been his? The act which banished him was his 
own crime, and that which made the estate theirs, was not 
dishonorable to them. No blame attached to lady Faulcon- 
bridge and her living son, for the years of exile, sorrow, and 
sin, he had passed abroad. Why then should he enter, like a 
serpent the paradise hope had gathered round them, and take 
hence the rose which coloured and sweetened it? Why, but 
because, “they seldom pardon who have done the wrong.” 

There are moments of reflection in the life of every man, 
“when that awful power divine, which has its dwelling in the 
hearts of all, moves them with silent impulse.” ‘These mo- 
ments were doubtless not a few, in the existence of Fitzmorris, 
and one such prevailed when he once wrung the heart of his 
wife, by suddenly and fearfully exclaiming, in the gloom of 
night, and the unconsciousness of disturbed sleep, “I did not 
kill both brothers! forbid it heaven!” And such an hour of 
softened feeling, probably caused to be recorded there the 


epitaph which marks the “female stranger’s” grave:— 





How loved, how valued once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom forgot, 

A heap of dust alone remains ofthee, 

*Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 


‘Here ends my dream! how oft my own 

Vague wand’ring thoughts with thee have dwelt, 
Striving to know what thou hast known— 

Striving to feel what thou has felt: 


I’ve fancied thee in stately vest, 
I’ve faneied thee in castle proud, 
I’ve fancied thee beloved—caress’d— 
I find a solitary shroud. 


Ta thee I’ve faults and sorrows lent, 
Which yet perchance were never thine; 
Oh, why has curious fancy rent, 
The veil which doth thy tomb enshrine? 


?Twas that I held thee but a name, 
And not a thing of life and breath; 

While here thy coffin’d relics claim 
The sad reality of death! 


Yes, thou art sleeping—sleeping tow, 
By all once known perhaps forgot, 

None but a passing stranger now, 
To grieve or ponder o’er thy lot. 


*Tis all so true,—so dark—so dread, 
That fancy’s dream, rebuked and chill, 
Fades in the presence of the dead, 
And bends as to their living will. 


Rest, stranger, rest, around thee cast, 
Oblivion’s veil must still be thrown,— 

Whatever deeds have marked the past, 
Ob may the Saviour’s blood atone,” 





































































A VISION UF THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


Original. 


°T was a dream of many a by-gone year— 
A dream of old Romance— 

I thought me a gallant cavalier, 

And one “without reproach or fear,” 
Armed with falchion shield and lance, 
And array’d in proof of shining steel, 
With the golden spur upon my heel, 
While a lofty plume of snowy white, 
Over my helmet high and bright, 

Floated most gracefully. 

And methought that, wherever my course I bent, 
Or to battlefield or tournament, 

All voices hailed me, as I went, 

As the flower of chivalry. 


My warhorse was a milk-white steed, 
With a long and flowing mane, 

Strong of limb, and swift of speed, 

One suiting a knight of noble deed; 
Although to others most furious and wild, 
Yetever to me most gentle and mild; 
Aud, even when in his angriest mood, 
Still as a Jake in a calm he stood, 
Whenever the sound of my voice he heard, 
Speaking to him with commanding word, 
Or my hand but touched the rein. 


One morn from a castle, dark and high, 

*Mid martial music, that pierced the sky, 

With other brave sons of chivalry, 

I came to the bold tournay; 

With our steeds clad in gorgeous panoply, 

That pranced o’er the green sward gay, 

As if they rejoiced in the hopes of fight, 

Whilst in morning's ray our armour shone bright, 
And every eye sparkled with joyous light, 

At the thouglits of the coming fray, 

With each heart bent on deeds of high daring there, 
For the love of fame and of lady fair— 

Oh! ’twas a bright array! 


The glances of brilliant and beautiful eyes 
Looked on us down from the galleries; 

Those glances of beauty could e’en have made brave, 
The heart of the vilest—most dastardly slave,— 
And there was the loved of my bosom too, 
With her radiant eyes of a deep, dark — blue. 
And her cheeks, as beautiful and fair, 

As the rose when first kissed by the morning air; 
Her lustrous ringlets of dark-brown hair 

Were braided, in many a shining tress 

With gems, the richest and most rare, 

Over a brow of loveliness. 

Her form, so fairy-like and slight, 

Was arrayed in a robe of virgin white. 

And I felt my aspiring heart beat high, 

As [ gazed on that vision with worshipping eye, 
And vowed to du many a gallant deed, 

And called on the good saints my sword to speed, 
That I might gain the victor’s meed, 

And her, whom [ held allotiers above, 

Crown the fair ‘queen of beauty and love.” 


The knights were now in the lists arrayed. 

And the herald’s loud trumpet rang, 

While in a voice of thuader he said: 

“Gallant knights, for fame and for lady love, 

The strength of your arms and your good swords prove.” 
At the sound of the herald’s loud acclaim, 

Each cavalier called on his lady’s name, 

And planted his lance against his breast; 

And forward the was-steeds sprang; 

And wild tost the plumes on each noble crest, 

And shattered was many a lusty spear, 

When the warriors met in mid career. 

Bunt each shouted again his battle shout, 

And quickly their falchions were flashing out; 

And stout blows fell on the iron mail, 

Fast as the drops of wintry hail. 

But suil his rider my brave steed bore, 

Where the dead liest seeming the contest wore, 
Whilst, at every blow of my shining blade, 

A prostrate foe on the carth was laid; 

For though many a danger methought [ had braved, 
Aud many a bold deed had done, 

Still as high o'er the battle my white plume waved, 
As when the figlit begun, 


Fiercer and fiereer the contest grew, 

Until on the field there were left but few 

The battle to decide; 

And still those few would the fight renew, 

Until unwounded were only two 

Myself aud one beside. 

And he was the chief of the opposite band, 

And his falchion flashed in his red right hand 

As he called toa trial of might: 

‘That challnege was useless, I felt no fear, 

For wy spirit seemed then in its native sphere, 

And my soul in the scene took delight. 

So straight in the midstof the lists we met, 

Where the carnage of battle was reeking ye t 

And dicad was the shock, when our weapons clashed, 

A fire, like the lightning of heaven flashed, 

But my sword tirough the brain of my enemy crashed, 
Aad I bad wen the fight. 





have spared her beauty. 
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With beauty’s crown on the point of my spear, } 
1 spurred my noble steed; 
He sprang round the lists in fleet career. 
Till at once I checked his speed 
Beneath the lofty gallery, 
Wherein was my lady sweet, 
And methought a smile was in her eye, t 
As I placed the crown at her feet. 


At once so loud a shout there rose, H 


For her, who was fair all others above— 

“The queen of beauty and of love,” j 
And the knight, who bad conquered all his foes,— | 
©The knight of the snowy Plume,” | 
That the sound the chain of my slumbers broke— 
I started from that dream, and woke 

In the midst of midnight gloom. 


Oh! for those glorious days again— 

The days of old Romace, 

When the minstrel sang his martial strain, 
And the warrior broke the lance; 

When ladies loved the cavalier, 

Who was the noblest knight, 

Could guide his steed best in its swift career, 
And was boldest in the fight, 

But vanished—alas! those happy days— 
The chivalric days of yore;— 

No more shall the minstrel sing his lays— j 
The tournay shall be no more; 

And my heart, when I read, on history’s page, 
The deeds of some gallant one, i 
Performed in that old and glorious age, 
So sad that those days are gone. 


THE LIVING PHANTOM, 
BY THE LATE CHARLES LAMB. H 
When I was a young boy, I had delicate health, and was’ 
somewhat of a pensive and contemplative turn of mind; it} 
was my delight, in the long summer evenings, to slip away | 
from my noisy and more robust companions, that I might 
walk in the shade of a vencrable wood, my favorite haunt, | 
and listen to the cawing of the old rooks, who seemed as fond | 
of this retreat as I was. \ 
One evening I sat later than usual, thought the distant sound | 
of the cathedral clock had more than once warned me to my | 
home. There was a stillness in all nature that I was unwil- | 
ling to disturb by the least motion. From this reverie I was || 
suddenly startled by the sight of a tall, slender female, who || 
was standing by me, looking sorrowfully and steadily in my || 
face. She was dressed in white, from head to foot, in a fash- | 
ion that I had never scen before; her garments were unusual- | 
ly long and flowing, and rustled as she glided through the || 
low shrubs near me, if they were made of the richest silk. || 
My heart beat as if I was dying, and I knew not that I could 
have stirred from the spot: but she seemed so very mild and | 
beautiful, I did not attempt it. Her pale, brown hair, was 
braided round her head, but there were some locks that stray- 
ed upon her neck; and altogether, she looked a lovely picture, | 
but not like a lovely woman. I closed my eyes forcibly with’ 








| 








fresh flowers were brought to one, whose wounded limbs 
would not bear him to gather them for himself} and how 


ijcalmly the days glided on in the blessedness of returning 


: : 

| health, and in that sweet silence so carefully enjoined him, I 
| will pass by this, to speak of one day, which, brighter and 
| pleasanter than others, did not seem more bright or more 
‘lovely than the looks of the young maiden, us she gaily spoke 
| of “a little festival, whieh (though it must bear an unworthier 
| . ° 

name) she meant really to give in honor of her guest’s reeoy. 
ery.” “And it is time, lady,” said he, “for that guest, so ten. 


|| ded and su honored, to tell you his whole story, and speak to 
|| you of one who will help him to thank you: may I ask you, 
|| fair lady, to write a little billet for me, which, even in these 
|| times of danger, I may find some means to forward.” 
1 his mother, no doubt, she thought, as with light steps anda 
| lighter heart, she seated herself by his couch, and smilingly 
‘| bade him dictate: but, when he said, “My dear wife,” and 


To 


| lifted up his eyes to be asked for more, he saw before hima pale 
statue, that gave him one look of utter despair, and fell, for 


|| he had no power to help her, heavily at his feet. Those eyes 
|| never truly reflected the pure soul again, or answered, by an. 


swering looks, the fond inquiries of her poor old father. She 


‘| lived to be as I saw her, sweet and gentle, and delicate always 

| but reason returnee no more. She visited, till the day of her 
} 

|, death, the spot where she first saw that young soldier, and 


dressed herself in the very clothes that he said so well be. 


|| came her. 





“I'M A SALESMAN," 
A FRAGMENT. 

The two friends were discussing earnestly some contested 
point. 

“You will rue it, Harry,’ exclaimed one. 

“Why, why so? Tam not afraid. I can make my way.” 

“I do not doubt it. But think for a moment upon what you 
will sacrifice. Your home, your own sweet home, the society 
of your amiable sisters.” 

“Aye, aye, Joe,” returned his friend, slyly, and shaking one 
finger, “suspect something in that quarter.” 

“Suspect what you will, believe what you may, why will you 
exchange the certainty of comfortable and honorable indepen. 
dence at home for the fickle chances of western speculation?” 

“Believe me, my plan will work well, as politicians have it. 
I am a salesman.” 

This closing argument was pronounced with emphasis, and 
yet did not convince his friend. 

“A salésman, truly, and a most excellent one. But, Harry, 
how will that advance you in your present undertaking, which 


| depends on the goodness of the article?” 


“Advance me? 
will or no.” 
“Then you boast that you can make the worse appear the 


Why I can make a fellow buy whether he 


better.” 





iny hands, and when I looked again, she had vanished. 

*I cannot exactly say why I did not, on my return, speak of | 
this beautiful appearance: nor why, with a strange mixture of | 
hope and fear, I went again and again to the same spot, that | 
I might see her. She always came; and often in the storm | 
and splashing rain, that never seemed to touch or to annoy i 
her, and looked sweetly on me, and silently passed on; and | 
though she was so near to me, that once the wind lifted those | 
light, straying locks, and I felt them against my cheek, yct I) 
never could move or speak to her. I fell ill; and when I re. | 
covered, my mother closely questioned me of the tall lady, of | 
whom, in the height of my fever, I had so often spoken. l 

I cannot tell you what a weight was taken from my boyish || 


spirits, when I learned that this was no apparition, but a most | 
looks; for the grief which had broken her heart scemed to 
When the rebel troops were retreating, after their total de- | 


feat in that very wood I was so fond of, a young officer, 
unable any longer to endure the anguish of his wounds, 


| sunk from his horse, and laid himself down to die. He was 


| 


found there by the daughter of sir Henry R » and con- 
veyed, by a trusty domestic, to her father’s mansion. Sir 
Henry was a loyalist; but the officer’s desperate condition 
excited his compassion, and his many wounds spoke a lan- | 
guage a brave man could not misunderstand.—Sir Henry’s 
daughter, with many tears, pleaded for him, and promised | 
that he should be carefully and secretly attended. And wel | 
she kept that promise; for she waited upon him (her mother | 
being long dead) for many weeks, and anxiously watched for 
the opening of eyes that, languid as he was, looked bright and 
gratefully upon his young nurse. 

You may fancy better than I can tell you, as he slowly re- | 
covered, all the moments that were spent in reading, and low. || 
voiced singing, and gentle playing on the lute; and how many 





“Exactly. Why not? Every good salesman first recom. 
mends honestly, and what is really best, because it is so plea- 
sant to tell the truth. But in this world, Joz, many, very 
many fools will not believe unless you gull them. They look 
for it. The pulling down and putting up, the consequential 
whirl, capped by a‘can you change a fifty?’ Are all a part of 
their money’s worth. If you understand what I say, youare 
convinced, my justification is complete—for it is impossible 
for an always honest man to understand it, and yet be as you 
are, always agreeable.” 

Joe was silent, aud I turned away with a sigh to think how 


|, much, how very much, truth there is in humbug. 








DANGER OF INTELLECTUAL, WITHOUT MORAL cuLTURE.—The 


| lovely woman—not young, though she had kept her young | French nation established schools for the purpose of instruct- 


ing their youth. Their design went no farther than the culti- 


| vation of the intellect; neglecting those nobler qualitics which 


only can elevate the mind, thcy bent all their care to enlarge 
it. Now sce the result as exemplificd in an individual case. 


Napoleon was their pupil. They found him selfish and un- 


principled, yet possessing intellectual strength iar beyond the 
powers of ordinary minds. hey left him selfish and unprin- 


_cipled as before, with the same evil feclings, the same sordid 


yet grasping spirit, but with his talents exercised, disciplined 
and prepared for action. They found him ignorant of his own 
superiority, they left him fully aware of his own abilities, and 
of the weakness of others. Without this partial c.ucation he 


' could have been but a bold, bad man—with it, he trod the na- 


tions bencath his feet, and made all Europe a charnel house; 
without it he could have been but an ofiender against men 


with it lie was their tyrant. Deeply did France suffer, and 
| deeply is she daily suffering from the consequences of ber 


much boasted but mistaken plan of “state education,” which 
only enlarges the faculties of her people, without bettering the 
feelings which direct their powers. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Village Chu 
a A second, by W. N. MeKensey,—“The Invalid’s Request,” by Lucy 


gpynocr, and “Song,” by M. S. Loverr, will appear next week.—* 
Trip to Cincinnati,”’ for sufficient recsons, has been discontinued. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


in our opinion, no person on earth who earns his “seanty 


There '*> se ee 

stance”? more faithfully, aud, who, after earning it, obtains it with more 

s jexity and vexation, than does the publisher of a newspaper or periodi- 
oi {not unirequently the greater portion of his trouble, is brought}; 
nao by jis professed triends. We dislike quite as much to make an ex- 

yre of, as our readears do to be made acquainted with, our difficulties; 
0 we know of no other methed by which to find a deliverance from 


them, W? doffeur modesty and make the following exposition of a few 
em, 


quly of our sources of trial, hoping that we shall not shortly have occasion 


gain to res r we 
“a w shall Esend you the amount of my subscription to the Monu 


js a question frequently propounded to us, and tor the pleasure of a 


ert to this unpleasant subject. 


ment.” ae : 
perusal 0! which, we sometimes have the satisfaction of paying the postage. 


que letter sent us by a gentleman in Alabama, making the above inquiry, 
egst us brent ‘Yo all such questions, we answer unhesitati ngly 
wa ys the money by mail; this is both a safe and expeditious mode. 
Afriend and correspondent writes:—“] liave obtained two subscribers 
pr vou.and paid to your agent the P. M., at ——, five dollars, which | believe 
: th your terms.? Not exactly; but why not send the money di- 
reetly to Us? We shall now probably have to allow the P.M.—who, by the 
has never, iow willing soever he may be to receive our money, sig- 


five cents! 


accords W) 


dtous bis willmguess to act as our agent—a large commission for his 
towble. Three dollars is the advance price of the Monument for one years 
hut we Offer to furnish postmasters, and others ata distance, with tio co- 
pes for five dollars, but cannot allow besides this an extra commission. 





An agent Whom We highly esteem, and who has procured a number of | 
eyieeriers to the Monument, writes thus:—“From what you say in your || 


yetter, infer that you have received only ten dollars from me, whereas, ] 
have seut Ecenty dotlars.*? ‘Tais difficulty is easily explained. He says, 


4 fave seat twenty dollars; but to whom did he send it? Surely not to us. | 





No, but to a second person! through whose hands we were to receive our 
»: but it turns out differently; the individual to whom onr money is sent, 
erously gives us one half, and appropriates the balance to his own use! 
How easily might all this trouble, vexation and loss, be avoided, if persons 
would only act in a rational and consistent manner! 
We have now in our mind, a number of persons who have money in 
tuir possession belouging to us, and which we are much in need of, who 
(rain (rom sending it to us, because, say they, we are waiting for a favor- 





reff 
thle opportunity to do so. 
“Does not the mail pass your door every day, or at least once a week?”’ 
“Yes, but we do not wish to burden you with the postuge. 
y the postage yourselves—but let us have the money, at all events. 
poken freely, and plainly to our friends, not with the least de- 
however, te give offence in a single instance, but alone for the pur- 





Ther 
auen yp) 





Ve have 





pose of preventing the recurrence of mistakes similar to those given above; 


we trust, therefore, no one will take unkindly what bas been said on the |} 


resent occasion, but that all concerned will attend to our bints, and im- 


nediately set about getting neve subscribers, which will abundantly encour- | 





age and repay us for all the trouble and Joss we have experienced. 


a | 
PUBLISHED BY DAVID CRE: 














irchyard,”? by M. Toruam Evans,—“T'wo Eras of Life,” |! must follow. 
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\ledge will thus be inculcated, and the improvement of society 


} 
| The man is unworthy the previledes and benefits of the 


A) free institutions so nobly sustained by the government and | 
'gratuiously supported by the people, who allows his children to | 


grow up in the shadow of his own ignorance, as distitute as 


himself, and as incapable of discharging the duties required | 


\of them as citizens of an independent and enlightened land; 
‘and his negligence becomes greatly magnified, insomuch that 
'we could almost say disfranchise him entirely,—Ict him not 
‘enjoy the single previlege of a freeman, if in the face of op- 
| portunities afforded by the establishment of the libraries pro- 
| posed, he remain ignorant himself and allows the pledges of 
affection with which providence has favored him, to grow up 
‘around him unlettered and unlearned—unfit for socicty— 
junfit for respectable contact with the world. 


| And when it isremembered that crime exists in by far the | 
| greater degree among the uninformed, and from thei spring | 


for prisons and alms houses, it should operate as a still strong. | 
er stimulus to those engaged in the benevolent enterprize of | 
informing and reforming the condition ofsocicty among those | 
destitute districts: it should influence them to extend their | 
field of usefulness by the establishment of branches of their 





up the beings that infest communitics and become subjects || 





|The great living, suffering mass, crushed beneath the weight 
jof thrones welded to each other and heaped on them, had but 
| to sink into the dust and perish in silent brokenness of heart, 
|or to rise up and in the quickened majesty of out-raged na- 
_ ture, shake from their necks the maddening weight of wrongs 
||and woes—and live again to freedom, truth and virtue. The 
torch of expiring religion was kindled anew from heaven— 


1} 
lle 


and its bright and hallowed beams glanced widely over the 
carth—and as it gleamed upon the towers of crucl usurpation 
they fell before it, and it flashed upon the haggard features of 
down trodden nations, the voice of prayer and praise issued 
‘anew from their sobbing hearts. The spark of liberty was 
Struck afresh in the deep spirit of man, and as it caught from 
breast to breast and from hand to hand, thrones rocked and 
||the brows of tyrants turned to ashes. Truth, long banished 
‘from the world revisited again her ancients haunts—and as 
‘she hastened throygh the earth, cells burst open to behold her 
| face; cities and palaces spread wide their heavy gates at her 
advancing step—and the great crowd of suffering men bowed 
their adoring heads as her sweet voice entered into their 
souls!—Oh! it was a goodly and sacred spectacle! And though 
the clang of arms rang for two centuries above the hum of 
praise and drowned the voice of nature; yet better sothan to 
return again to darkness and despair. Though in many lands 





| 
| 
| 





association in every destrict until the bencfits and blessings 
‘of education shall become universal. 

Crarrinc.—The very foolish habit of clapping on the en- 
trance of certain individuals into the Iccture room, in which 
students indulge perhaps more extensively than they do in 
attention to their books, recently received a merited rebuke 
from the ganitor of a highly respectable medical institution. 
| The boys scldom or never omitted clapping when the gani- 
‘tor was to perform the necessary duties of his vocation came into 
the apartment where they usually assembled some time before 
the professors were prepared to lecture. On being asked by 
‘one of their number, who appeared to be the spokesmen of a 





little company congregated at the door of their college, if he 
was never provoked at their sport, he replied, “Ah young gen- 
tlemen, it is not for me to be provoked, but I fear those who 
clap so continually will make more noise in the world with 
their heels than they ever will with their brains.” 

“What do you mean by that, is it to insult us?” said one who | 
|was famous for the use of his hecls, bristling up at the same 
time to the ganitor as though he would revenge himself upon 
the spot. 


| 





more than fifteen years, and I never knew a student who was 
distinguished for his clapping abilities, that afterwards turned 
out good for any thing else.” 





BALTIMORE, SATUR 


DAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1837. 


Epvcation.—There is a society in this country composcd | 
of sone of our most eminent men, called the American sacie- 
ty for the diffusion of useful knowledge; the honorable Steph- | 
ea Van Rensselaer, a gentleman of distinguished talents well | 
ad favorably known, is the president, Mr. Abbot of New York 
secretary. 


The purpose of this socicty is contained in its name and 
tie plan upon which its operations are to be carried out, pro- 
poses the publication of a regular serics of works on the more 
important branches of practical knowledge; these works are 





o be prepared in style and size, to suit such librariés as may | 


established in destrict schools to be loaned through them 


‘othe children, by which means their parents and other adult 
vtsons belonging to their families may be benefitted by their | 


“duenee, 





comp) 





shed would be incalculable. A great number, perhaps 


the mainetts af . ' | 
“¢majority of those of our countrymen having the charge 





1 ° ° e e i! 
Maren are eulpably negligent in regard to their education; | 
. 2 | 


their fathers have done, 
ar the mac i i i i i i | 
ft the most important consideration in their bringing up, and | 


‘ | 
Wey are 


permitted to advance from year to year towards ma- | 
‘nty, uninformed, and of course unqualified for the relations | 
‘re necessarily obliged to sustain in life. Not a little of | 
telessness on the part of parents and guardians, is oc- |) 
“sioned hy their own want of information, by which they arc 
. spacitated for the just appreciation of knowledge; thus the 
“ten suffer for the sins uf those who have the supervision | 


so they continue to neglect this by 





ter a 
ey ¢ 










| 











F 
the ability of a socicty for the very landible design stated | 
‘bove, cannot be questioned, and if the objects contemplated | 


*extensively prosecuted the good that would thereby be ac. | 
" 


| ‘The young chaps were glad to sneak off. 


BRECKENRIDGES ADDRESS.—We have received, from Isasce P, 
Cook, Bookseller, a neatly prepared pamphlet, of about fourty 
pages, entilted “A Discourse on the formation and develope- | 
ment of the American mind, delivered before the Literary so. | 


cietics of Lafayctte college, at Easton, Pa., on the 20th Sept. || 





1837, by Robert J. Breckenridge A. M. Formerly attorncy | 
‘and councellor at law, and member of the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky, and now pastor of the second Presbyterian church, 
Baltimore, Md.” 

After the flourish of a few more titles than we think ne- 
eessary for a Christian minister to make, Mr. Bacckenridge 
presents an able and interesting discourse. 


| 
} 
' 


The origin and | 
growth of the spirit of our Republic, are traced and portrayed 
with the vigor of a giant mind, and the workings of Provi- 
dence in the establishment of a great nation, is clearly point 





ted out. Addresses, like the one before us, are calculated to| 
preserve the spirit of patriotism, which even amid tlie venom 
of political party strife, will uphold our institutions.—The fol- | 
lowing is an extract from the discourse: 

“Of all human history there is not one field from which pa- 
tient industry will return laden with richer treasures—nor 
one in which the wise and generous spirit can expatiate with 
more éelight—thar that which developes the connexion of the 
settlements of this continent, with the rise, progress and results | 
of the European convulsions, of the sixteeth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. ‘Thanks be to God there is a point be. 
yond which human sufferings cannot be pushed, without on 
the one hand exterminating the victim of oppression—or on 
the other driving them to despair and forcing them to smite | 


“tieir minority. ‘The good effects therefore of the system ‘mg tyrants with broken fetters which have so long eaten 


oo by the society for the diffusion of knowledge is em- 
—- obvious. The books loaned the children will be laid 
“ore their guardians, who will have opportunities of reading 





|| into their hearts. 


To this last point of most extreme eudur- 


iance had Europe come under the long and pitiless tyranny of 
_Kings—of fraud and violence, of corrupt ignorance and bru-|j hue of the earth that bounds them; great ones, like the sea, 


“I insult nobody” was the man’s reply, “and what I mean || 
‘is just this, I have been ganitor for establishments of this sort I 


Sees | 


\the Washington medical college, on monday evening last. 


the rising, spirit was oft times put out in fire and blood—glori- 
)ous and honored—vea blessed those who fell with their falling 
country—rather, than live to see and share her former woes. 
Though many a weary exile, fled trembling from the smoking 
ruins of his native village—and many a bleeding soldier drag- 
ged from the last field where expiring virtue struggled, limbs 
hewn and worthless and many a patriot went forth weeping 
over lands that scorned their love—and many a man of letters 
| shrunk away from the stern rebuke of mitred ignorance, res- 
tored to power and borne aloft on arms red with gore—and 
many a child of God and many a minister of JesusChrist made 
trial of cruel mockings scourgings, and after that, of want 
jand "banishment; yet all, nay more, ten thousand fold, is long 
ago repaid.—T hcir tears and blood were precious seed. Look 
far and wide upon our unSappy land, we see its ripening fruit. 
| Look up and down in our large heritage, and Icarn the lesson 
jof their wisdom—the fruits of their toil. Read in our long 
catalogue of good and glorious names, the records of their 
children’s children! Yea, if, in all other lands, all the blessed 
|results of those stupendous events in which all our fathers 
| were actors, and of which so many were victims—could be 
|this day effaced, and the black tide of ruin rell back upon the 
world its fearful wave, still here alone, are fruits enough to re- 
pay beyond compute, all the vast price at which the world has 
| bought these blessings.” 


Denvat surcery.—We enjoyed the pleasure of listening to 
an able and interesting lecture on this highly important 
| branch of medical science, delivered by Dr. C. A. Harris in 


The lecturer exhibited great research and a profound know- 
ledge of his subject. We think the establishment of a pro- 
fessorship in this department of science, would be the means 
of effecting great improvements in its practice. 


| 
{ 
| 


| Tn:eur or arrectiox.—Taking a cross child to church 
j when a popular divine is to preach, to annoy a crowded con- 





gation with its cries. 


TO ne 


Original, 


Thorns are all changed to roses, 
When thou, my love, art near, 
And toil to me is pleasure, 
If thy dear voice I hear. 


Though life has many sorrows, 
Still thou the sweet’ner art, 

Thy presence doth the rainbow tinge 
To all its cares impart. 


Thy love comes o’er my spirit 
Amid its loneliness— 

An angel sent from heaven 
My lonely hours to bless. 


Smiles from the world I ask not, 
Nor richer dower for me! 
Away with pomp and glitter, 
I find my world in thee! 


E. N. R. 


Great minps.—Common men, like stagnent pools, take the 


nd: ? 5 | ane ° 
ad ‘mproving their own minds; the taste and desire for know | tal superstition, united to cruel, selfish and hardened power. Hreflect only the pure blue of the heaven above. 
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|| selves, who are content with the performance of a daily task at 
1 the bench ¢@r in the field. They should remember that the | 
| mind, rather than the body, demands of them diligent care as | 
well as assidious cultivation.— Northampton Courier. 


LINES, 
On seeing a miniature of a deceased Friend. 


Original. 


| 


Beautiful resemblance! how each lineament we trace— beso es 
The artist’s pencil well hath caught each well-remembered grace. | 

We gaze on it until we see her, living, lovely, fair,— Tue Battie or Mononcaneta.—The battle of the Monon- | 
But then our sad hearts ache again—it is but ivory there! 


tT 





-gahela was fought on the 9th of July, 1755, between the | 


|mensity the world has no application—but 


|| the reveries of night the deeds of the day, it v 





| 


Reatity.—Oh, God! thou, canst and wilt give us hereaf 
a reality, which shall embody, and exceed, and satisfy all ae 
is here ideal; a reality exemplified to us even here in the fj . 
ness of thy love to us, But then—no, not then, for to that =a 


d npis if in this low 
world imagination could become truth, and fancy fact pe 
. 


would increase 





| French and the Indians on the one side, and the British and 
'| Americans on the other. The British army was commanded | 
| by general Braddock, a brave but an imprudent and obstinate 


That soft blue eye, where purness dwelt, e’en yet to fancy seems 
Quick throwing on us, as ’twas wont its gentle melting beams: 
The placid smile, the snowy brow and parted wavy hair, 


All—all are hers—and life is all that now is wanting there. 


Dear little miniature althoug! from thee we have to part— 
We know atruer one than thee is drawn upon the heart, 
And it will ever, ever there maintain a hallow’d place, 

In colors which time’s reckless hand can never more efface. 


Thou art encased in shining gold—she has a richer case, 
Our warm affections, that long years never can errase— 
And while encircled thus around by ties not easy riven, 
Her spirit richer, lovelier far, is now enshrined in heaven. E. N. R. | 
| 





Lost Istanp.—The abode of Alexander Selkirk is no more | 
to be found. The Island of Juan Fernandez, has vanished | 
from the ocean. Yet, though blotted from our maps, it is| 
green, and beautiful in the verses of Cowper, and the Narrative 
of Defoe. The following is from an English journal.— WN. Y. | 
Evening Post. | 

“The Isle of Juan Fernandez has recently disappeared. | 
from the South Sea. It was, doubtless produced at some re- | 
mote period by a volcanic eruption, and it has heen destroyed 
by an earthquake, Between the double catastrophe which 
marked its origin and its disappearance, no history in the 
world has made so great noise as the history of this island. ' 
If countries like men, have their personal glory, the isle of | 
Juan Fernandez has certainly had its share, in having afforded 
an aslum to the shipwrecked mariner to whom Daniel Defoe 
gave the immortal name of Robinson Crusoe. The island 
took its name from Juan Fernandez, a pilot of the 16th cen. | 
tury. He was in the habit of sailing along the South Ameri. | 
ean coast from Peru to Chili, meeting with no enemies but 
the south winds. These..were, however, such redoubtable | 
ones that they became a rude, although sufficiently severe, | 
school of navigation. It occurred to him on one occasion, 
whether or not, by putting out further to sea, he might not | 
avoid these terrible winds. 

“He made the trial, and found it was crowned with success; | 
his vessel glided ever the sea as if by enchantment. During | 
one of his voyages, about the year 1752, Fernandez discovered | 
a coast which he knew could not be that of Chili, and, happier | 
than Christopher Columbus himself, he immediately called 
it after his own name. He found that it was an island, and 
on his return recounted the wonders of the place; but when 
he proposed taking a colony out there; the Spanish Govern. 
ment showed no disposition to favor his design. Fernandez! 
however, established himself there, but after some time he} 

| 


| 





abandoned the island, leaving behind him only a few goats || 


which became greatly multiplied.—It is by some doubted } 
whether Spain allowed him to retain quiet possession of the 
place, but is more probable, that the cause of his quitting it, | 


he had so long accustomed.—To his adventurous life he then 


returned, and it is by some authors asserted that he was the | 


first to discover New Zealand.” 








WINTER EVENINGS are seasons for domestic comfort, mental 


|} 
|| my great father could not be killed in battle.” This anecdote 





lt was a 


|man. George Washington was the aid of general Braddock, | 
| 


and at that time was twenty-three years of age. 


| beautiful summer’s day. The British troops were all in uni- l 
i form, and moved to the sound of martial music, with the reg- |, 
‘ularity of a review. But in a short time they were surprised | 


by the savages, and, aftera severe battle, were defeated and put to 


flight. General Braddock himself was killed; and out of eighty | 


| four officers of his army, sixty-one were killed or wounded. 
| George Washington though engaged in the thickest of the 


'| battle, escaped unhurt. He had two horses killed under him, | 


| and four bullets passed through his garments. But he was, 
preserved by Providence, to be the saviour of his country. 
Fifteen years after the battle of the Monongahela, and when 
‘the war was over, George Washington travelled into the Indian 
‘country to survey some unsettled lands. While be was ex- 
ploring the wilderness, a band of Indians approached headed 
| by a venerable chief. The aged Indian drew nigh and spoke 
in the following manner. “I come,” said he, “to behold my 
\great father, Washington. I saw my great father on horse | 
| back, in the hottest of the battle. My great father was then 
a very young man, but he rode before all the war chiefs. I 
fired my rifle at him many times, for I was in the army of 
‘the French, and I bade my young men fire their rifles at him, | 
But the Great Spirit turned away the bullets; and I saw that 


rests on the authority of Dr. Craik, who was the friend and 
physician of Washington; who was with him in the battle of 
the Monongahela, and in his company when the Indian) 
| Chief came to meet him.— Advertiser. | 








Two years have passed, and what an alteration in our situ- | 
tion since last I penned my thoughts. We are now residing 
in a small two story house in Brooklyn. One female domes. 
tic is our only servant. My wife divides her time between hous- | 
hold affairs and instructing our girls and their progress is, 
greater than when they were at a French boarding-school, at | 
an expense of cight hundred dollars each. We are happier, 
as for myself, infinitely happier, since I have surrendered prin- 
ciple and interest, yes, to the last cent, of ill-gotten spoils. The | 
world, the gay and fashionable world, have deserted us; but | 
Cornelia is left to me, and I have nothing more to wish. She | 
made every arrangement for the change in our life. I was pas- | 
sive in her hands. She sustained my often faltering resolutions | 
and strengthened me from the wild suggestions of despair. She | 
supported every thing with an unshrinking fortitude, though | 
she could not give up at once, all those luxuries and elegancies, | 

she had long prized so high, without some womanly feeling | 


was a return of his passion for the sea and the life to which | of regret, and above all, she could not be insensible to the | 


| coldness end heartlessness with which she was shaken off by | 
those who had once worshipped her as a “bright particular | 


| star;” by those too, to whom she had given her warm affection, | 





| Spirit is too noble to cling tocarth, she has found a consolation , 





application and sociality. They are delightful periods of time. 


When the rude blast is heard without, and the storm beats || 
against the snug casement, the bright fireside reveals its sub- ') 


stantial joys. ‘They are not fictitious ones. The mind parti- 
cipates in the little comforts the body feels, and they go on in 


harmonious action together. These evenings should be the | 
| 


means of great and permanent good to the young. They 
should not be passed in sluggish and criminal inaction. They 
should not be frittered away in listless idleness, accumulating 
nothing, but squandering inestimable treasure. 

We designed simply to urge upon young men the improve- 
ment of these precious periods in their existence. They are 
pregnant with important results, moulding the character and 


|| in the only true source of happiness. 


| Something is left to us—and I have obtained a situation 
| which brings me a salary of twelve hundred a year: my spirit 
is calm, for Cornelia has led me to the path of peace—has 
taught me the consoling power of religion—has shown me 
‘the purity and beauty of virtue. But this calm, this peace 
was not procured at once. No: the soul cannot pass at once 
from a state of guilt to a state of innocence. Many were the 





| dark moments, the hours of agony passed through before I | 
||could hope for forgiveness from that power on whose | 


immuteble laws of justice I had trampled, from whose sugges- 
|| tions of conscience I had turned so long. Now I am happy, 
|| there is a peace within, and I can glide serenely to my grave, 
| by the “world forgotten and the world forgot.” 


{| 


i] 


| without many a bitter pang. It is, however, all over now. | 


impressing the mind with what will sink them in mature lite | 
or elevate them to positions of influence and respectability in | 
society. Much, very much, may be accomplisted by mental|| The more quietly and peaceably we get on the better for 
application after the labors of the field or workshop are closed. i ourselves, the better for our neighbors. In nine cases out of 
The body may weary and the limbs tire, but the mind is still|, ten, the wisest policy is, if one cheat you to quit dealing with 
vigorous aud feels nothing of lassitude or exhaustion. Apply | him: if he is abusive to quit his company: if he slanders you, 
it then every evening toa settled pursuit, to some practical | take care so to live as that nobody will believe him; no matter 
study. Let not ict: pretences or frivolous amusements deduct | who he is, or how he misuses you, the wisest way is general- 
trom what will insure you an honorable position in society. || ly just let him alone.—There is nothing better than this cool, 








* Young men commit an act of criminal injustice to them-' calm, quiet way of dealing with the wrongs we meet. 


|not satiate, our desire? The elevation of reality would but 
produce greater elevation of fancy, loftier recollections jo 
more aspiring hope. In the vales of Arcadia we would ah 
for Utopia, and sigh as we do here. ; 
ees 

Yourr.—Alas! for the days when a man composes his first 
poems and first theorics; when the creating spirit is ihdend 
forming worlds of its own out of nothing, and we sce, the itis 
of knowledge, in the beauty of their youth, not in den erg 
tion! What we learn in after years appears to us but as old 
saws or vamped-up lies. Then we drank in the milk of know 
ledge greedily, as our proper food; but in age we regard it onl 
as a medicine. , 








| oes 
| Names.—We have a very pretty bowery way—probably de- 
rived from the figurative style ofthe Egyptain sacred dialect— 
of calling things by sounding epithets. Thus, a shop is digni. 
fied with the title of saloon—a warehouse with that of em 
rium—while a potatoe shed is a warehouse, and a cellar a te. 
pot. In the same political phraseology, a hovel is a cottaze 
,and a two story house a palace. A person who cooks ons 
dinner, dresses one’s hair, or murders Shakespeare, is an art- 
ist. Eye and ear curers are oculists; and aurists. A boy’s 
school is a classical seminary; a girl’s school, a Jinished estab. 
lishment; and a nursery garden, an arbaracium. 

| = 

| The Coquett generally meets with the most constant attention; 
| such 1s the perversity of human affairs—love affairs especially, 
The writer of the following scems to have had proof of the 
melancholy truth: 


I know her false, I know her base, 

I know that gold alone can move her; 
I know she jilts me to my face, 

And yet ye gods, I know I love her. 


. I see, too plain, and yet am blind. 
Would think her true; while she forsooth, 
To me and to my rival, kind, 
Court him, court me, and jilts us both! 


| How men should treat women.—A Persian poet gives the 
following instruction upon this important subject: 

‘When thou art married, seek to please thy wife; but listen 
not toall she says. From man’s right side a rib was taken 
to form the woman, and never was there seen a rib quite 
‘straight. And wouldst thou straighten it? It breaks, but bends 





jnot. Since, then, ’tis plain that crooked is woman’s temper, 
forgive her faults, and blame her not: nor let her anger thee, 


‘nor coercion use, as all is vain to straighten what is curved.’ 
| SS 


Epvcation.—We should learn grammar only from speech, 
'and criticism from works of art; but we are taught exactly 
'the reverse. Hard is the lot of the youth of the present day, 
who are made to pick off all the spiders and worms from the 

tree of knowledge before they can gather the fruit. 


Quarrets.—When two men run their heads against each 
other in the street by accident, each is eager to excuse him- 


! self, and feels that all the faults is his, and all the pain his 


neighbor's. Would to heaven we did not do exactly the con- 
trary in all out moral coilisions, 








Nature.—Nothing is so odious to a true lover of nature as 
to be surroundered by an impertinent chattering crowd when 
he goes forth to worship her. I would as lief make love to a 
princess on her birthday, before her whole court. 


| IGnorance.—Ignorance is of a peculiar nature; once dispel- 
led, it is impossible to re-establish it. It is not originally a 
thing of itself, but it is only the absence of knowledge; and, 
although man may get ignorant, he cannot be made so when 


once informed. 





Crowps.—Men, like beets, must be sown sparsely, 
want them large. Trees which grow crowded together are 
‘more slender and graceful in form, but cannot resist storms 


like those that stand singly. 

| cccinaieiaaalae 
| IxToLERANcE.—Intolerance in early life is often followed by 
| liberality of thought in manhood: the one is a hard green fruit 
| of an unripe heart; the latter, the mellow fruit with a mature 


| bead. 


| if we 
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